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Good Reading 





A postcard to Nelsons, 35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4, will bring 
you a useful list of Children’s Books, graded by age, which is well worth 
keeping handy for reference. 


ANIMALS ALL 


Harper Cory and Leslie Barringer edit this delightful new series of wild life 
tales, with attractive marginal illustrations and tail-pieces in line by W. Neave 
Parker. The first four titles are Vulpes, an English Fox, by Harper Cory; Larry 
Blackcap the Gull, by D. E. Corkill ; Bombus the Bumble Bee, by Ray Palmer, and 
Molly the New Forest Pony, by Lady Kitty Ritson. Ready January. 3/6 each 


THE WHITE BUCK 


Allen Seaby, the noted nature artist, has both written and drawn the pictures for 
this beautiful book. Its subject, a shy retiring beast, may actually be glimpsed 
through the foliage of the New Forest to-day—and the turns of the tale are all 
founded on fact. With coloured frontispiece by the author and many charming 
illustrations. 6/- 


NEW TALES FROM MALORY 


New Tales from Shakespeare and More New Tales have won great popularity as 
re-tellings of the plays in simple straightforward prose. Dr. G. B. Harrison, the 
narrator, has now done the same for Arthurian romance. Like its predecessors, 
the book is finely illustrated in line and colour by C. Walter Hodges. 5/- 
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Cover design by Robert Lawson for Pilgrim's Progress (Combridge). 
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Illustration by Robert Gibbings for Ie Radium Woman (Heinemann). 


Ourselves and the War 


OR a few days after the outbreak of war we 

were conscious of a feeling of sadness because 

the Junior Bookshelf seemed so insignificant a 

thing beside the reality of war and all that it 
involves for each one of us. We felt that we 

must close our doors until brighter times returned. But 
as we sat gloomily staring out of the attic window at the 
silvery balloon barrage the postman came with a letter 
which read, “I do hope you will be able to keep the 
Junior Bookshelf going in spite of the war; we shail need it 
more than ever now—what with evacuees thrust upon us, 
and book funds likely to be cut, and publishers perhaps 
forced into giving inferior books on account of rising 
costs.” That was a cheering letter and our spirits rose as 
other letters and postcards followed repeating this welcome 
theme. And so we sent out review copies; tentatively 
and apologetically hoping that reviewers would be able 
to spare time from A.R.P. and other duties to write a few 


Main Library Children’s Room, 
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notes for us. One and all promised to help and were 
delighted to hear that the J.B. was to continue. 

And so we shall go on. Our production costs will 
rise, our leisure time will diminish. But though it may be 
necessary to reduce the size of the magazine and perhaps 
the quality of the paper, you will continue to receive your 
Junior Bookshelf in some form or other. We appeal to all 
our subscribers to continue their support. 

Who can foresee what developments may come in 
the field of children’s books either in spite of, or because of, 
the war? Will librarians resist the temptation to lower 
their standard in order to make their money go farther ? 
Will publishers have the courage to pursue the excellent 
road that many of them have recently shown signs of 
taking? Will the distribution of children in different 
areas have any effect on the circulation of good books ? 
And shall we who have worked in this field stand firmly 
against the strain, the disillusionment, the tragedy of 
these times in our conviction that good books are essential ? 
Will our determination hold ? 

We believe it will, and the Junior Bookshelf at any rate 
will pursue its course and will maintain its standards. We 
believe we are doing good work and we have reason to 
think that our work is appreciated by all who are con- 
cerned with the circulation of good books for children. 


THE MrInervA PusBLisHiInc Co.—When we received 
a review copy of Locomotive we creatures of the attic 
sat up and took notice. Here was something distinctive. 
Who was the Minerva Publishing Company we wanted 
to know. We found that they had another Polish book 
on the stocks so we were curious and wrote and asked 
quite bluntly : “ Who are you?” We discovered that this 
new publishing house (which we mention here because 
we like to give an official welcome to all newcomers into 
the field of worth-while books for children) is concerned 
with books from Poland and about Poland, children’s 
books, fiction, belles-lettres, etc. So now we know and 
we wish the Minerva Publishing Company the best of 
good fortune, despite their beginning at so inauspicious a 
time. 
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*Adventure in Africa 


By Hersert Best. 


WANTED adventure, and adventure I got, as a 

British Administrative Officer in Nigeria. I was 

luckier than I knew, for even in the wilder parts 

of Africa life was becoming milder, more civilized, 

more restricted. But at that time and in those back- 
ward areas men without any personal hatred of me took 
shots at me with poisoned arrows, and even, though rarely, 
went to the trouble of trying to kill me with a knife. 
- There was no ill-feeling about it, they were simply being 
conventional and a little old-fashioned. 


For instance, let me tell you about a village called 
Bil, which perched high on granite crags. With this grand 
defensive position, the men of the village did what was 
natural, raided villages on the plateau below and even 


sent down insulting messages and challenges to fight. 


At last we set off to try to extract the sting from 
the village. We did a long march through a hot day, and 
reached the bottom of the plateau about sunset, climbing 
through a heavy tornado which made everything pitch 
dark. We hoped that the clamour of thunder and the 
beat of the rain would cover the noise of our blind and 
clumsy approach, and allow us to encircle the village and 
take it by surprise, without any casualties at all. 


Extracting the sting was the next stage. The aim is to 
crawl through a small hole about three feet high in the 
wall of the entrance hut, and make the arrests in person 
before the wanted people have risen from sleep and 
grabbed their weapons. The moral effect of descending 
out of the blue and pouncing so unexpectedly is great, 
so great that it is usually possible to release the arrested 
and discomfited war-mongers later in the day, to the 
great amusement of the more peace-loving villagers. 





*Reprinted, by permission of the editor, from Young Wings, the magazine 
of the Junior Literary Guild of America. 
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But Bil was not to be caught napping. A woman 
called the alarm, and the men started to slip out, slinging 
quivers over their left shoulders, yawning, and as a rule 
not even troubling to run. It is known as part of the 
white man’s rules of the game that his side will not shoot 
first. They took up position in the rocks around the 
village, and while their women started to pound corn for 
their breakfasts their arrows began to flick almost sound- 
lessly into the rocky ground beside us. 


We lost no men on our side that day. They lost 
six, I believe, before they could be persuaded to stop. 
They then . . . and this is litetally true . . . brought in 
their dead for my inquest, their wounded for my cate, and 
went home to eat. Their attitude was exactly that of a team 
who have lost a football match and are being as sporting 
about it as they can. 


This attitude was still more obvious in the after- 
noon. They came and asked me to go with them and 
shoot the rock rabbits which basked upon the rocks by 
day and came out and devoured the villagers’ scanty 
crops by night. Where the way was so difficult as to call 
for the use of my hands as well as my feet, my enemies of 
the morning carried my loaded rifle, and showed me where 
to leap chasms and how to balance along ridges and toe- 
holds over unpleasantly deep precipices. And their great 
joke came when they showed me the boulders piled above a 
sheer rock-face below which wound my route of the night 
before. If only I had come before the rains began, when 
they still expected me! Ho! ho! They would have 
poured all these boulders down upon my party, swept us 
_into the valley below. Curiously enough, I was able to 
see the joke—the joke which was now on them, but might 
so easily have been on me! 
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Arthur Rackham 


Y the recent death of Arthur Rackham the field 
of children’s book illustration loses a_pro- 
minent and important figure. Inevitably he 
will be remembered as the outstanding 
representative of that school of illustrators 

responsible for fine work in de /uxe editions in which 
coloured plates embellished volumes that were not of an 
equally high standard in other aspects of production. 

Rackham was drawing something or other from a 
very early age and he always inclined to the fantastic 
and highly imaginative; to the grotesque which was 
nevertheless never terrifying, but always delicately 
humorous. He believed in the educative value of imagina- 
tive art and literature for children in their early, 
impressionable years, and was convinced that these young 
people were never confused between the actual and the 
symbolic. He believed, too, that nothing but the best is 
good enough for children and that the acceptance of the 
second-rate was a costly and disastrous mistake. 

His first venture in the field of book illustration 
was in Anthony Hope’s Dolly Dialogues, but he quickly found 
that his main interest lay in fairy tales and similar works 
of an imaginative nature. It was therefore natural that 
he should be asked to do work for fine editions of Gulliver, 
Peter Pan, Rip Van Winkle, Grimm, Mother Goose and 
The Midsummer N. ight’s Dream. To children now he is 
ptobably best known through The Arthur Rackham Fairy 
Book, 2 collection of his own choosing. 

There is no mistaking a Rackham picture with its 
fine sense of colour, its gnarled and twisted trees with 
their branches blown by the wind into fantastic shapes. 
His giants and witches are grotesque, his goblins and 
gnomes cheery little fellows. He was a master of the 
silhouette and equally at home with a delicate line drawing. 
He was undoubtedly in the front rank of children’s book 
illustrators and though it is often thought that his appeal 


is more to grown-ups than to children his place will 
not easily be filled. 
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The Lewisham Children’s Theatre Guild 


By ROSALIND VALLANCE. 


HAT can we do now for the children ? 
How can we protect them, not only from air 
raids, but from the moral and spiritual 
degeneration of war-time? We must find 
men and women who can help the younger 
generation to build for itself, if not for us, a saner world, 
and now, when everything is in flux, is their opportunity. 

The Board of Education’s citcular, Schooling in an 
Emergency, points out that “the needs and restrictions of 
evacuated schools may well both hasten and intensify our 
already growing use of certain newer and rather more 
vital conceptions of education,” and states that in the new 
conditions “in addition to an increased power of 
expression and speech the possibilities of personal and 
co-operative expression in music, movement, drama and 
dancing may be enlarged.” 

One wonders if Lord De La Warr had in mind as an 
example of such “ possibilities ” the work of the Lewisham 
Children’s Theatre Guild, whose founder, Mr. H. B. 
Butler, thus describes a movement likely to prove of great 
importance to the children of this generation: “As we 
are convinced of a very real and urgent need for a children’s 
theatre in this district we have resolved to build our 
own. It must be a building of simple dignity and beauty. 
As it is to be dedicated to the service of childhood and 
youth it must be clean and unsophisticated in design, 
within and without. It will have to be very carefully 
planned. There appears to be no exact prototype in this 
‘country of what we have in mind and it should therefore 
prove an interesting piece of work for an architect of 
vision and creative imagination. We hope it may be the 
precursor of many others. Although primarily intended for 
use by childten, the theatre will be designed to meet the 
needs of amateur societies in the district. 

In this age of mechanised entertainment, we have a 
very teal duty to our children. Of their love of acting 
and of all the life and colour of the stage-play there is 
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no doubt. But beyond a few organised theatre visits . . . 
there are no facilities for them to see professional performers 
in first-rate plays, and to enjoy fully our great heritage 
of literature and drama which is every child’s birthright. 

A Children’s Theatre in the district would . . . make 
co-operation possible on a large scale. In our theatre we 
hope to provide a workshop, craftrooms and a library. 
We wish to give the children greater opportunities for 
writing and producing their own plays. If we can succeed 
in establishing in the district youthful audiences who will 
grow to love the theatre and will so help to preserve 
something of its great tradition, we shall feel our work 
has not been in vain.” 

As a first step towards the realisation of this exciting 
project the Lewisham Children’s Theatre Guild was 
founded by Mr. Butler in 1937, and now numbets among 
its members five training colleges, and of schools, eight 
secondary and technical, seven central, twenty-two senior, 
twenty-eight junior and fifteen infants’. There are, in 
addition, about three hundred and fifty individual members. 
Membetship is open to anyone, child or adult, whether 
living in Lewisham or elsewhere. The subscription is a 
shilling a year for adults, sixpence for children. 

The Guild has already arranged two important 
festivals of drama in which a large number of schools took 
part. The later performance, Groundling’s Delight, was a 
pageant representing drama through the ages and a great 
achievement in co-opetation, as more than five hundred 
children took part and over two thousand people saw 
the plays. It was to have been followed this autumn by a 
festival of international drama, but the greater drama now 
being enacted in Europe will probably make hay of the 
project. No doubt the majority of the young actors are 
scattered about the countryside, many of them for the first 
time in their lives. While the fine weather lasts they will 
find plenty of outdoor occupations, but with the coming 
of autumn social, artistic and intellectual interests will 
claim them, again. | 

It would be splendid if these youngsters could be 
— to carry on the work so well begun in Lewisham 
and so bring about one of its ideals, the formation of 
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children’s theatres all over the country. If we can spend 
millions on armaments, surely a few thousands might be 
spared for the building and equipping of permanent 
camps for children. Instead of leaving so many square 
pegs in round holes why not gather all the pegs together 
and let them peg out their own salvation ? The Lewisham 
children have been shown how to make a beginning in 
this great business of communal living. Why cannot Mr. 
Butler and his colleagues be given a free hand to continue 
and expand their work ? 

Meanwhile, even under present conditions, drama, 
both “ educational” and “ recreational,” will go ahead 
and librarians in reception areas will probably be asked to 
supply books on stage-craft and collections of plays to an 
unusually large number of young readers. 


= FOUN oy) 


Illustration by Paul Brown for Hobby Horse Hil/ (Heinemann). 
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Some Books about Poland 


HEN I began, less than a month ago, to put 
these notes together, Poland was still news 
and claimed our interest and sympathy. 
Events have moved with so quick a tempo 
that Poland and its agony have been eclipsed 

and are almost forgotten, while our attention has been 
diverted into other channels. In spite of this I have felt 
constrained to make these brief references to certain books 
of interest because they have Poland as their setting or are 
by Polish authors and artists. 


The outstanding example of the latter class is a 
picture book called Locomotive, which has recently been 
issued by the Minerva Publishing Company. It is Polish 
in origin and the English edition was actually printed in 
that country. It is reviewed elsewhere in these pages, 
and it is not necessary to say a great deal more about it. 
It is something completely new to us, and there will be 
violent differences of opinion as to how children will 
react to it. That it is the work of real artists is apparent 
at a glance. In colour it has strong appeal. It has a humour 
the key to which is exaggeration. The pictures show a 
childlike sense of perspective and have a simplicity of a 
folk-lorish quality. It is a significant book, because it 
“eusapre a feeling for art that is new and strange to us. It 

rs strong resemblances to a number of modern Russian 
children’s books I have seen and which I have found to be 
fully appreciated by English children. 


Next in importance I should place three books that 
belong to the first category; books that have a Polish 
background. These are a trilogy of historical stories by 
an American writer, Eric P. Kelly. After coming into 
contact with Polish exiles in Paris during the war years 
1914-1918 Mr. Kelly went to Poland on welfare work. 
There he learned something of the Polish spirit with its 
enthusiasms and its intensity. Later he studied and taught 
in Krakov University. 
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His first book, The Trumpeter of Krakov, won the 
Newbery Medal. It is a story of the ancient city of Krakov 
in the fifteenth century, and centres on the adventures of a 
boy who was for a time the trumpeter whose duty it was 
then and still is to play an ancient hymn from the Lady 
Mary’s Tower every day. ; 

This book was followed by another historical story, 
The Blacksmith of Vilno, this time laid in the early nine- 
teenth century, in 1832 to be exact, the year after the 
unsuccessful uprising against Czar Nicholas, when the 
Russian yoke lay heavily on the subject nation. There is 
an old legend that Poland may not perish until the Royal 
Crown is lost to it and this story is based on the search 
made for this crown by the Czar. It is a stirring tale of 
patriotism arrayed against cruel and unjust oppression. 

The third story of the trilogy is The Golden Star of 
Halich, which takes us back to 1362. A young boy saves 
the life of King Casimir and as a teward is allowed to 
accompany a nobleman on a dangerous mission in seatch 
of the Golden Star. 

In all Mr. Kelly’s stories his chatacters and places 
come vividly alive and there seems nothing second-hand 
about his recreation of historical events. 

Mr. Kelly has to his credit another little book, a very 
pleasing one, of Polish interest. This is The Christmas 
Nightingale ; and two other Christmas stories. It breathes the 
very atmosphere of Christmas. The first story, about a 
peasant boy who could not speak but who sang like a 
nightingale, appeals most to me personally, and I feel in it 
an atmosphere very rarely so well caught. 

The Girl who Ruled a Kingdom, by C. Kellogg 
(Appleton), is another historical story; of a young 
Hungarian Princess who became Queen of Poland in 
the fourteenth century. It is a romantic tale, with adventures 
enough, and the author has a good sense of what is 
required in a historical story for young readers. Mrs. 
Kellogg has done a great deal of research into the life of 
Poland’s great Queen, and the book contains many details 
of the gorgeous court life of the time. 

So much for historical stories. 
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A book of a totally different nature by a Polish author 
is Kuba of the Wolves, by J. Bieniasz (Muller). Unfor- 
tunately it reaches us only in a translation from the German 
and so probably loses some of its value. Nevertheless, it is 
still very vivid. It is about a forest dweller who has caught 
three wolf cubs. These he trains ; they are subsequently 
turned loose and live their own wild life, changed to some 
extent by their association with man ; and at last return to 
captivity when their beloved master comes home after 
being a prisoner of war. The characterisation of both 
animals and humans is good and the reader is conscious 
of the silence and gloom of great forests. 


These are the only books for young people that 
have come to my hands that are laid in an authentic Polish 
background. But there is another sort of literature that 
never fails to interest me and of which, apparently, young 
readers also are never tired. 


There has been a widespread belief that Poland has 
no folk tales, but this is not the case. It is true that these 
tales have never had a Grimm or an Andersen to collect 
and transmute them but they are there waiting to be 
gathered up, told by soldiers at their camp fires or by 
peasants in the fields from one generation to another. This 
folk-lore has been overshadowed by a type of heroic 
story that is understandable in a nation that has spent 
so much of its history in subjugation ; stories in which 
ancient national figures and heroic occasions in their 
history have been so dreamed about by the Poles that 
they have become clothed in a vivid background of 
chivalry and courage. They can be described as epic 
legends. 

The true folk-tale has been less in evidence but always 
alive side by side with these legends and by far the best 
collections are two volumes selected and translated from 
Polish originals by L. M. Borski, herself a Pole who has 
told the stories both in English and Polish to many 
audiences. These two volumes, The Jolly Tailor and The 
Gypsy and the Bear, are both American publications, but are 
available in this country (Combridge). The tales vary in 
length, have much humour and often a neat ending that is 
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very naive. Another good American collection is The 
Master Wizard, by J. B. Bernhard, selected, as the author 
says, “‘ from those familiar favourites which I often heard 
beside the fireside by my grandmother.” They are about 
magic and strange adventures and have a quality of crude 
fantasy. 


The only collection I have found published in this 
country is a small volume, Ten Polish Folk Tales, by 
Suzanne Strowski (Burns Oates). These are translated 
from the French and form a representative small collection. 


Of descriptive books on Poland I have found one 
only, Poland, by M. M. Gardner, in the well-known 
“Peeps ” series (Black). Originally published in 1917 
this little book was revised in 1927 when the boundaries of 
the country were reconstituted. It deals briefly with 
Polish history and customs, its great cities and its country- 
side. It has a number of full-page illustrations. 


I began these notes with a book just published, and I 


can fitly end them with another. The Radium Woman, 
by Eleanor Doorly (Heinemann), is reviewed at length 
elsewhere in these pages. Surely Madame Curie must be 
accounted one of Poland’s heroes despite so much of het 
life having been spent in France. Miss Doorly’s book, 
based on Eve Curie’s life of her mother, gives an interesting 
picture of life in Poland before she won that longed for 
independence which she has now so tragically lost again. 


It is difficult at times to retain one’s belief that the 
cause of international friendship is served by children’s 
books ; that an acquaintance with, and understanding of, 
the history, customs and culture of other countries makes 
one less willing to destroy them, but I have not abandoned 
hope that by bringing our children more and more to the 
books that are enjoyed by young readers in other lands and 
by giving them an opportunity of reading books that give 
a fair picture of those lands we shall be making at least 
some small contribution towards that universal brother- 
hood of nations that is our ideal. 
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Children’s Books to 1800 


By EpGar OsBoRNE 


N tracing the conscious labours of successive English 
generations to provide their children with books, the 
writer has avoided the period between 1800 and 1900 
as this has been dealt with in a previous article. 
Efforts to write books for children were, in the 
earlier years of English literature, tentative and fitful, 
and only when the subject approaches nearer to our own 
times does it take on the dignity of a special branch of 
professional writin 
Children’s “ books,” like other books, were in use 
betore the invention of printing. From Saxon times until 
that invention, the monks were the only teachers, and 
almost the only writers. With the monks came the 
monasteries, practically the only refuges of learning, and 
with the monasteries the schools. It is not difficult, there- 
fore, to imagine that books and book material during 
this period were very scarce, and any attempt to produce 
pleasure books for children, such as were known in later 
periods, would have been futile. Furthermore, very few 
children could read in these days so that the demand from 
‘children would have been extremely limited. What 
children’s books there were must have been instructive 
manuals and a study of the earliest reading books for 
English children shows them to be simple and pleasant 
compositions, in which cheerful dialogues on everyday 
subjects were used as vehicles for instruction—Aelfric’s 
“ Colloquy,” a typical example, is a book of simple questions 
and answers on subjects of everyday life, intended to 
serve as an easy reading book for boys and to promote 
the speaking of Latin, which was considered so desirable 
and important. A question, for instance, as to a boy’s 
daily diet produces the statement that he is too young to 
eat meat and lives on eggs, fish, cheese, butter, cabbage 
and beans, and drinks ale if he can get it, otherwise water. 
Another work much used by monastic school- 
masters was Gesta Romanorum. This collection of stories 
in Latin, assembled about the fourteenth century to serve 
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as texts for Moralities, became the popular story book 
of the Middle Ages. It was no children’s book, yet it . 
contained variants of the Arabian Tales, a story that 
Chaucer afterwatds used for the History of Constance 
and two strands of the Merchant of Venice plot. 
Other books of this early period were the riddles and 
scholastic exercises of Aelfric (already mentioned), Alcuin, 
and Bede, versions of Aesop’s Fables, and many others 
less well known, which were put to use by schoolmasters 
and elder children. 


Throughout the subsequent era, the vigorous period 
of the classical revival, when for a long time the reaction 
towards Latin and Greek learning was so strong as almost 
to exclude all else, the character of children’s literature 
remained unchanged. There is no room in this brief 
article to make even a passing reference to the A.B.C. of 
letters or to the grammar lesson-books. Mention must, 
however, be made of the books of instruction in wider 
fields of knowledge, which were no doubt at the service of 
at least the better educated young people, now that the art 
of printing began to make books more plentiful. William 
Caxton, returning from a successful career, first as a 
merchant and then as printer in Flanders, set up his press 
at Westminster and began to produce those books which 
it appeared to him most desirable to multiply. Caxton 
did not design any of his books for children, but there is 
no doubt they were used by them. Besides his Recuyell of 
the Historyes of Troye, he printed Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Noble Histories of King Arthur, with many romances of 
his own translating, and legends and lives of the saints. 
It is interesting to note that he was actually the first printer 
and editor of the very books which Locke, in the eighteenth 
‘century, prescribed for children: Aesop's Fables and The 
History of Reynard the Fox. For children, Caxton chose the 
kind of books their parents would buy, such as the Book 
of Courtesy, addressed to “Leytyl John” in “ tendre 
enfancye.” 


As for Caxton’s successors, they adopted the content of 
his books for children which was nothing more than 
a choice between manners and learning. Wynkyn de 
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Worde, although he printed the thrilling romance of Bevis of 
Southampton, gave his child-readers a “Wyse chylde of 
three years old” that could answer the fearful question: 
“Sage enfaunt, how is the skye made?”; and William 
Copland produced The Secret of Secrets of Aristotle, “ very 
good to teach children to read English,” while he 
lavished the adventures of Gay of Warwick upon their 
parents, a book which children of that time were, no 
doubt, not slow to discover in preference to the books 
designed for them. 


There is not the slightest doubt that the child of 
the sixteenth century had much to compensate him for a 
lack of books. Players of Robin Hood and St. George 
must have been regular visitors to English village greens. 
But these itinerant players and the pedlars along the 
road who sold ballads such as “ The two children in the 
wood ” and “ Chevy Chase,” did not, perhaps, altogether 
take the place of English story books. The new learning, 
so alive in this period, which poured out its treasure for 
scholars, meant little to the average child but longer hours 
of study. 


Up to this period adults had not made much effort 
to understand what children needed. The early printed and 
manuscript “books of courtesy ” we to make a 
boy either a “ little clergeon, seven year of age ” or a squire 
“curteys, lowly and servisable” may be set aside with 
abecedaria, horn books, battledores and pure school books. 
But theseventeenth century, when children’s literature really 
began, saw great changes, even though the brilliant 
intellectual promise of its early years was quenched in the 
strife and turmoil of its middle age. Mrs. Field, in her 
book, The Child and his Book, says of this period, “ It 
is impossible but that intellectual culture should be less 
and less prized. Of what use could it be to enrich the 
mind with knowledge and adorn the person with graces if 
at the end of it all was to be the worm that dieth not ? 
The puritan continually saw mankind as Addison’s Mirza 
saw them in his vision, travelling along the bridges through 
which one and another fell continually, and went— 
whither ? 


Main Library Children’s Room 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Moral text-books continued to be written, and fierce 
they were. How maidens of the period were to think of 
their own fair faces let one of the most highly esteemed 
writers for the young, James Janeway, 1636-1674, tell: 

“ When by spectators I am told 
What beauty doth adorn me, 
Or in a glass when I behold 
How sweetly God did form me— 
Hath God such comeliness bestowed 
And on me made to dwell, 
What pity such a pretty maid 
As I should go to Hell! ” 

But the greatest of all puritans was one of the first 
to see that something less stark was needed. John Bunyan’s 
Book for boys and girls; or, country rhimes for children (1686 ; 
later renamed Divine Emblems), was popular for more than 
a century, though it must be owned that with one or two 
notable exceptions this book was sad doggerel. 


Up to this date the general conclusion to be drawn 
from children’s reading is that the books they most enjoyed 
were those they found for themselves from the book- 
shelves of their elders, and which they made their own. 
The books that told a story were those selected by a child. 
For example, although Bunyan wrote his Book for boys and 
girls so that they might find spiritual edification in such 
doggerel as: 

“ The Frog by nature is both damp and cold, 

Her mouth is large, her belly much will hold, 

She sits somewhat ascending, loves to be 

Croaking in gardens tho’ unpleasantly,” 
the book they really enjoyed was Pi/grim’s Progress, which, 
doubtless, was not written in any special sense for children. 
The indications are, therefore, that up to this period 
writers had not got down to what might be called the 
bedrock of children’s literature, although it was plain 
enough in Chaucer and Shakespeare and also in the 
medieval romances like Guy of Warwick. 


Looking back, it can be seen that the foundation of 
children’s literature was the fairy tale. All wags the 
ages oral tradition was preserving vernacular folk-lore. 
A hundred folk tales tell of the princess rescued from the 
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dragon. Transformation is an affair of every day; Don 
Bellianis stays a magician “in the shape of a griffin” ; 
St. Denis, in the Seven Champions, is transformed into a 
hart; and St. David sleeps seven years in an. enchanted 
garden—the magic sleep of the fairy tales. In the reign 
of Queen Anne, these stirring “ histories ” were a part of 
every pedlar’s stock-in-trade. The chap book printers cut 
down the heavy matter of the folios to a bare chain of 
incidents. Almost always the words were few and ill- 
chosen ; there was no style or grammar, but the core of 
interest was sound; the stories touched the imagination 
of the readers like ballads and fairy tales. These romances 
were full of the common stuff of folk-lore. 


But the real fairy tale invaded England from France, 
when in the time of Louis XTX Perrault gave his essen- 
tially romantic Contes to the children’s world, in English 
better known as Mother Goose’s Fairy Tales. These 
tales were published about 1729; about this time also 
Comtesse D’Aulnoy’s tales were becoming known in 
England. As the puritan influence grew fainter, the fairy 
tale began to grow popular; the English imagination had 
not, however, produced such varied fairy tales as those 
which came from France, Germany and Scandinavia, 
or those which were current in Ireland. The national 
fairy tale was, broadly speaking, more humorous and 
less fanciful, fairly typical examples being The Babes 
in the Wood and Jack the Giant Killer. The fairy tale 
and the nursery rhyme had its real beginning in English 
children’s literature in four volumes and in the personality 
of one man. The nursery rhymes were first thoroughly 
collected in Tommy Thumb’s Pretty Song Book, 1744; The 
Top Book of All; Mother Goose’s Melody, and Gammer 
Gurton’s Garland, all of which are ascribed to 1760. The 
man was John Newbery, who in 1744 published his first 
children’s book, The Little Pretty Pocket Book. An account 
of John Newbery’s career would itself furnish matter for a 
book, and therefore readers who wish to know more 
about this very wizard of booksellers are referred to the 
bibliography at the end of this article. There is no space 
here to enumerate even the chief of Newbery’s little 
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books, which in form as well as in substance decided the 
nature of children’s books for three or four generations. 


The interval between the introduction of the fairy 
tale from France early in the eighteenth century and the 
advent of John Newbery cannot be passed over un- 
mentioned, because during this time three books appeared 
which made a deep mark on children’s literature. They 
were Isaac Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs for Children, 
1715, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 1719, and Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels, 1726. Defoe and Swift did not write for children ; 
technically Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver's Travels were not 
“children’s books.” They —_ however, to be 
straightforward stories told with such ease and simplicity 


that they immediately had a power over young minds. 
Crusoe and Gulliver got into chap book versions very early, 
so that the novel reading habit reached the nursery almost 
before grown-ups had acquired it. 


It is interesting to note how our nursery classics 
have been the work of men distinguished in other and more 
serious pursuits. To Bunyan we owe Pilgrim’s Progress, 


and to the essayist Defoe Robinson Crusoe; to the great 
Swift Gulliver, to Perrault the philosopher, some of our 
best fairy tales. Philological study was the basis upon 
which the brothers Grimm founded their reputation. 
The Three Bears was the work of Southey and the once very 
popular Butterflies’ Ball was written by the statistician 
Roscoe of Liverpool. Nearer our own time there are 
Alice in Wonderland, The Rose and the Ring, Lord 
Bradbourne’s Fairy Tales, and Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
Raver 

The fairy tale and nursery rhyme pure and simple 
were soon influenced by Rousseau, whose visionary 
schemes relating to education are set forth in Emik. 
The moral tale which followed was founded on his doctrine 
and the two most distinguished writers of this period 
who deliberately put into nursery tales the sentimental 
naturalism of Rousseau were Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849), 
one of the best of all story-tellers for children, and her 
friend Thomas Day (who wrote Sandford and Merton), 
1748-1789. Two other women writers prominent at this 
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time were Priscilla Wakefield, who wrote many moral 
tales, and Mrs. Trimmer, whose Robins, 1786, originally 
called Fabulous Histories, remains in print at the present 
day. 

Just prior to the moral tale period which closes the 
history of children’s books in the eighteenth century, 
there began to appear many little books which endeavoured 
to give information in a form pleasant to children on all 
manner of subjects, such as history, astronomy, science, 
botany, manufactures. In most cases the learned tutor 
takes his pupils for a walk and discusses all they see; or 
perhaps John, thirsting for knowledge, extracts it by 
questions from a very wise papa or mamma, whose 
remarkably accurate and generally brief replies make this 
kind of book dull reading nowadays. 


Poor youth of 1750! In the period between the 
dying down of Puritan fervour and the rekindling of 
interest in child life in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, there were few books for children of particular 
note and most of them were of a depressing character. We 
are confronted, for instance, with The Travels of Tom 
Thumb . . . interspersed with many pleasant adventures that 
happened to him personally during the course of his journey, 
_ 1746. The adventures are extremely dull, the book being 
full of tedious topographical descriptions and cut and 
dried facts. Even the heaviest of the moral tales now 
coming into prominence must have come as a relief 
to the ponderous dreariness of these so-called descriptive 
and informative books. 

The works of Maria Edgeworth and Thomas Day, 
and of other contemporaries, are essentially cautionary, 
improving and instructive: writers too numerous to 
mention devoted their pens to the spate of moral literature. 
The most popular writers were Jane and Ann Taylor, 
Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. Trimmer, Dorothy Kilner and 
Mary Elliott. A truly didactic school in which a system 
for inculcating goodness was laid down. 


Miss Edgeworth, who so strenuously upheld the 


republic of common sense, is undoubtedly the leader of 
these writers. With a brief mention of her work we can 
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quite logically bring this chapter to a close. The chief 
characters of Miss Edgeworth shine in their dramatic 
realism ; she possessed a genius for expressing traditional 
themes in terms of reason and benevolence. 


The reign of fairies was completely submerged, but 
when she laid down her pen her successors, lacking her art, 
could not keep them from the nursery. How effectively 
these doctrines were denounced, a study of the children’s 
literature during the nineteenth century will reveal. 


FOR FURTHER READING : 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. XI. 

Wetsu: A Bookseller of the Last Century :-a Life of John Newbery. 1885. 
Fretp: The Child and His Book. 1891. 

Barry: A Century of Children’s Books. 1925. 

Darton : Children’s Books in England. 1932. 











Illustration by C. Englefield for Connie the Cow (Murray). 
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The World of Science 
By F, A, R. Hopxtns. 


SHEPHERD, W. Science Marches On. Illus. 419 pp. 

83 x 53. Harrap : 8/6 
KENDALL, J. Young Chemists ont Great | 

Illus. 272 pp. 72?X5. Bell . ; , 7/6 
MatscuHoss, C. Great Engineers. Illus. 381 pp. 

8ix 54. Bell. ' ; ‘ . 12/6 


HERE is no lack of popular expositions of 

science, paralleled by the tendency to make 

secondary schooi science more general and more 

in contact with everyday things. Nevertheless, 

when framing a syllabus or writing a book it is 
difficult to avoid the traditional divisions of science which 
have served so well and must continue to serve whilst 
scientific workers are compelled to work in ever-narrowing 
fields. However wide a writer’s knowledge and sym- 
pathies, without some frame of reference his account 
will be incoherent and unpalatable. 


Mr. Shepherd’s own particular studies are in physical 
geography, which has more title to the epithet general 
than any other branch of science, and he has made Man 
the theme of his book. He shows how science is inevitably 
a man-made system, and begins characteristically with the 
materials for keeping records, and the origins of written 
communication. The importance of language in shaping 
our ideas is continually stressed. From this he develops 
his theme through a series of chapters which cohere 
remarkably well, in spite of the diverse material which 
each contains. He is alive to the contribution of the 
Greeks, and insists on the intuitive nature of many dis- 
coveries which have since been rigorously demonstrated. 
The chapter on mathematics is very fascinating. 


The author’s versatility is shown in his own line 
drawings, which, with the photographs, help to make a 
well-illustrated book. It is a pity that he could find no 
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space in which to summarise the advances made in 
psychology, for no manifestation of the human mind is 
banned from his system, and he discusses tolerantly 
reports of extra-sensual activities. His last chapter is a 
fine plea for science as a philosophy of life, or even as a 
religion. 

The most careful author will sometimes assume an 
acquaintance with elementary science that many a reader 
does not now possess. This is an excellent reason why 
such books as this should be put into the hands of younger 
readers as well as of grown-ups. Science Marches On is 
strongly recommended to every fifth and sixth form pupil 
in the term preceding the School Certificate Examination 
in General (or any other) Science. 


* * * 


Biographies of scientists show what different factors 
are involved in discovery. Science is not created in vacuo, 
but by human beings, and while the subjects of these 
biographies may show patient application to the working 
out of theories, in very many cases the first idea of an 
investigation came as a flash of inspiration. These great 
men were born like it, and often, it may be added, in most 
unlikely surroundings. 


Professor Matschoss gives the term engineer at once a 
narrow and a wide significance. The civil engineer rarely 
comes into his book, and many of his engineers are rather 
metallurgists. The names of individual engineers of 
antiquity are scarce. Then come those names, household 
words, associated with the great seminal discoveries. 
More than thirty are given individual and lengthy treat- 
ment, and the index has references to many more. Many 
of these were great artisans, working with their own 
hands and training their workmen after struggling hard 
against opposition and lack of capital. Now the financiet’s 
name is the well-known one, and for the engineer the age of 
anonymity has returned. 


* 
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Professor Kendall’s book bears its own recom- 
mendation, as a report of the Royal Institution Lectures 
for young people last Christmas, and it upholds a worthy 
tradition. He had the bright idea of bringing together 
the researches of famous chemists made as very young 
men, and it is surprising how many discoveries were made 
before the age of twenty-five. His account of complex 
chemical topics is singularly lucid. But not only does 
Professor Kendall know his stuff (to adopt his breezy 
style), he knows his chemists, and many a reader will envy 
him his friendship with certain of his subjects, and will 
regret the far-off times (pre-previous-war) of the wandering 
chemical student. Practical chemistry has always attracted 
the juvenile experimenter and young readers will be 
heartened to find how many of their illustrious pre- 
decessors dabbled in chemistry under the parental roof, 
often to the danger of the roof’s destructive removal. 
This is most certainly a book to be presented to the 
intelligent young. 


Our Conrrisutrors.—Miss Rosalind Vallance is a 
regular contributor to this magazine and reviews all 
volumes of plays for us. She is well-known also to readers 
as the author of several volumes of plays and as the 
compiler of that excellent anthology, The Youngest Omnibus 
(Nelson). Mr. Osborne is the County Librarian of Derby- 
shire and an enthusiastic collector of early children’s 
books. Mr. Herbert Best is the author of a number of 
children’s books, the best known of which are Garram 
the Chief and Garram the Hunter (Lane), and Tal of the Four 

_ Tribes (Blackwell). All of them have Africa as their setting 
and the article by Mr. Best will give some idea of the 
problems that this author has met in his official life, which 

has also provided him with material for his stories. 


FAMILY FOOTLIGHTS 


By KITTY BARNE. Author of ‘‘ She 
Shall Have Music.’’ A story of amateur 
theatricals in a village during the 
Christmas holidays. 6/- net 








ALFRED, KING OF THE ENGLISH 


By CAROLA OMAN. Author of “Robin Hood, Prince of 
Outlaws.”’ A vivid historical story of early Britain and travels in 
Europe at that time. 5/- net 





THE GREY GOOSE OF KILNEVIN 


By PATRICIA LYNCH. Author of 
“The Turf Cutter’s Donkey,’’ etc. 
Another charming Irish story for readers of 7-10 
by this well-known writer. 6 /- net. 





GRANNIE GRAY (Children’s Plays ond Singing- 


Games 





By ELEANOR FARJEON. A collection of four new plays and 
five singing-games (with music). Snow White is here—as a reading 
and action play. 3/6 net 


All these books are illustrated. 


ees DENT 
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Illustration by Joan Jefferson Farjeon for Granny Gray (Dent). 


The New Books 


SOME FINE PICTURE BOOKS. 


Bunyan, J. Pélgrim’s Progress ; retold and shortened 


for modern readers by Mary Godolphin, 1884. 
Illus. by Robert Lawson. 120 pp. 10x 7}. 
Combridge ' : ‘ ‘ ‘ 7/6 

Those readers who feel that Pilgrim’s Progress should 
under no circumstances be tampered with will be disappointed 
that the magnificent pictures which Mr. Lawson has lavished 
on this book were not kept for a complete edition of the great 
classic. For there can be no doubt that the artist has given us 
some very fine work and whatever may be our feelings as to the 
text we can all agree as to the illustrations, from the wrapper 
and double-spread title-page to the end-papers. 


The re-telling, which is reprinted from an edition of 1884, 
is a satisfactory one, and those who think Bunyan too prosy 
for children’s enjoyment will be delighted to have so fine an 
edition. 


Szuss, Dr. And to think that I saw it in Mulberry 


Street. Illus. by the Author. 32 pp. 10} x 84. 
Boards. Country Life 3/6 


Both in text and illustrations this is a most delightfully 
funny book. The verses have a spontaneity that is as welcome as 
the spring sunshine, and are a perfect picture of a small boy’s 
extravagant imaginings as he lets his fancy roam. From 

Just a broken down wagon 
That’s drawn by a horse 
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imagination embroiders a picture that contains everything— 
and more—that could possibly have been built up on so ordinary 
a thing. The pictures, all in colour, have an irresponsibly 
humorous gaiety. Dr. Seuss deserves our thanks. 


Tuwm, J. Locomotive: The Turnip: The Birds’ 
Broadcast. lus. by Lewitt and Him. 45 PP: 
10} x 7}. Oblong. Minerva Press , 7/6 


This is one of the most interesting picture books of the year. 
It is a Polish product. The three poems are by one of Poland’s 
foremost poets; the brightly coloured pictures by two of her 
best-known artists. Those of us who are acquainted with modern 
Russian picture books and with the work of Rojanovsky will find 
the style familiar. Their simplicity and humour will appeal to 
children; their strangeness will be intriguing; their colour 
delightful. The text, which no doubt has lost something by trans- 
lation, is noticeably new as children’s verse in this country and 
may take a while to be accepted as the right thing. Its quality, 
nevertheless, will be apparent to many young readers. We shall 
hope for more work by the same author and artists, and shall 


add the present volume to our collection of significant picture 
books for children. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


ANDERSON, J A Little Book of London. 80 pp. 
SmytH, A. M. A Book of Fabulous Beasts. 80 pp. 
Buck, Sir P. (Ed.). A Child’s Book of Songs. 64 PP. 

Each 745. Boards. Oxford . 1/6 


These three new titles in the Chain Series continue 
the good standard of production which so impressed me in the 
first volumes. They have delightful covers, wrappers, and end- 
papers, and the illustrations are also good; in the London 
book there are photographs. The stories of fabulous beasts are 
old legends retold; the songs (with music) are folk tunes and 
singing gathes ; the London volume is a useful companion for 
any child seeing the Metropolis for the first time. 


Baker, M. The Puppy called Spinach. Ullus. by 
Mary Baker. 94 pp. 8#x6}. Blackwell . 3/6 
A pleasant story, with a convincing air of reality, of the 


misadventures of a puppy. Illustrated with Mary Baker’s usual 
delightful silhouette pictures. 





HARRAP. BOOKS FOR ALL BOYS AND GIRLS 
For 8-10 years 


Early Morning Island 


R. M. LOCKLEY (author of J Know an Island) has 
written down his daughter Ann’s story of her everyday 
adventures on the Welsh island of Skokholm, where her 
playmates are the ponies, sheep and goats and her 
friends are the lighthousemen and visiting sailors. 
With many delightful photographs. (5 /- net) 


For 6-9 years 


Adventures of Puffin 


URSULA MORAY WILLIAMS, whose Adventures 
of the Little Wooden Horse was the outstanding success 
of last Christmas, tells an equally fascinating story 
about a lonely puffin and how he rescued a toy dog 
from the sea. Illustrated in colour and line. (5 /- net) 


For the > Seniors 


Boy’s Romance of Aviation 


CAPT. A. O. POLLARD, V.C., brings up-to-date 
his popular book. He has added a chapter on the 
R.A.F. and many new illustrations. He deals with the 
latest types of aircraft and the latest developments 
on the technical side. (7/6 net) 


Green Riband Library 


NEW TITLES 3/6 NET. 


29. HEROES OF FORGOTTEN ADVENTURE. Stories 
of little-known explorers of last century, by T. C. BRIDGES. 


30. HEROES OF BRITISH LIFEBOATS. Lifeboatmen tell 
their own stories of their rescues. By SHAIRER and JAMESON. 














HARRAP BOOKS FOR ALL BOYS AND GIRLS 





Books of the Year 


PICTURE BOOKS 
The LITTLE AEROPLANE (Hurdy Gurdy Series) 2/- 
PHEWTUS THE SQUIRREL 2/6 
THE FIVE CHINESE BROTHERS 2/6 
FIRST ANIMAL FRIENDS 3/6 
SHIPS 3/6 
BUTTONS 6/- 
STORIES 
HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS MIMFF 
THE SHIP THAT FLEW CHILD OF CHINA 


HONEY OF THE NILE 
(each 6/-) 


BLOW THE MAN DOWN 5/- 


CAPTAIN PEG-LEG’S WAR 3/6 
PEG-LEG AND THE FUR PIRATES 3/6 


INFORMATIVE BOOKS 
CODES AND CIPHERS 3/6 
SECRET SOCIETIES 3/6 
SPEEDING NORTH WITH THE ROYAL SCOT 3/6 
SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY 4/6 
ELECTRICITY TO-DAY 4/6 
THE CINEMA TO-DAY 4/6 
IRON AND STEEL TO-DAY 4/6 
MOTOR CARS TO-DAY 4/6 


All prices are net. 


Oxford Books 
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Beaty, J. Y. Sharp Ears ; the baby whale. - Illus. by 
Helene Carter. 107 pp. 8}%8}. Blackwell. 5/- 


The fact that this book is illustrated by Miss Carter is 
sufficient guarantee that it provides a feast of colour, an 
intriguing map, good drawing and an effective arrangement of 
detail. The text, which is intended for readers just beginning 
to take an intelligent interest in natural things, contains a good 
deal of authentic information on the habits of whales centred 
on the activities of a young whale from birth until he is old 
enough to pursue his own independent life. The language is 
simple and lucid. In every way this is a delightful volume. 


Butier, N. Billy in search of a tail. Illus. by R. 
Asseln. 32 pp. 9x7. Cloth back. Harrap . 2/6 


A satisfactory little story about a Manx cat who wanted a 
tail and who won the first prize at a cat show when he went 
in search of one. The illustrations, which are coloured litho- 
graphs, are pleasing enough but without especial merit. 


CasTELLAIN, L. Adolphus. Illus. by the Author. 
76 pp. 97%. Oblong boards. Heinemann . 2/6 


A picture book, with very brief text, about a horse who 
ran away from a cruel master and found a new home. Very 
amusing line drawings keep the reader in a chuckling condition 
all through. 


Coats, A. M. The Travels of Maurice. Illus. by 
the author. 4o pp. 846. Boards. Faber . 6/- 


We have looked forward with a pleasant tingle of anticipa- 
tion to a new book by the author of The Story of Horace, though 
it was hardly to be expected that the exploits of that hungry 
bear would be excelled. Maurice is a rabbit with a pink tail 
who goes in search of a country where “the grass is always 
juicy and the clover always in bloom.” It is a pleasing, slightly 
amusing story, but is without the spontaneity of Horace. The 
illustrations, too, are satisfactory. The story is, however, neither 
better nor worse than lots of books at a much lower price. Each 
section of the book is printed on different coloured paper, for 
some reason which we cannot fathom, but the general effect is 
pleasing. 





Tumbledown Dick HOWARD SPRING 


‘ What a grand present . . . I wish I had had such a magic carpet 
when I was young.’— john O’London’s. Illustrated. 6/- 


A Traveller in Time ALISON UTTLEY 


The most fascinating of all forms of make-believe is to imagine one-self 
transported into some period in the past, and the author of that classic 
The Country Child takes us to an Elizabethan Manor House. Illustrated. 6 /- 


Animal Stories WALTER DE LA MARE 


The best animal stories in the world for children from seven years 
upwards, chosen and edited by Walter de la Mare. Illustrated. 8/6 


An Experiment with St. George J. W. DUNNE 


J. W. Dunne, author of that decidedly grown-up book An Experiment 
with Time, has experimented with the story of St. George, and the hero’s 
adventures after the death of the dragon will delight both children and 
parents. Illustrated. 6/- 


Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats T.S.ELIOT 


Here at last are Mr. Eliot’s long awaited verses for children, some of 
which have already been heard over the wireless. 3/6 


The Bird Talisman HENRY WEDGWOOD 


One of the most charming books we have ever published. The adven- 
tures related are those of the little Princess of Cashmere, A magic ring 
gives her the power to understand the language of the birds and the 
right to their obedience, and with their help she escapes from a 
cruel step-mother. Illustrated. 6/- 


The Great Musicians 


A series of three books which will appeal not only to music-minded 
children, but will come as a blessing to all parents, music-teachers and 
librarians. They tell the story of the great musicians, are attractively 
illustrated, and introduce simple music. There are three vclumes : 
1, MOZART: THE WONDER BOY; 2, JOSEPH HAYDN: 
THE MERRY LITTLE PEASANT; 3, SEBASTIAN BACH: 
THE BOY FROM THURINGIA. Each 6/- 
ae 


The Travels of Maurice ALICE COATS 


Miss Coats, whose Story of Horace caused something of a sensation a few 
years ago and in America won the Herald-Tribune Prize, has prepared 
something different and equally delightful. The traveller is a rabbit, 
but emphatically not a pet one. Illustrated. 6/- 





24 Russell Square FABER & FABER London, W.C.1. 
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Cosurn, G. Heroes and _——- Illus.. 246 pp. 
8x 5}. Nelson . : ' : 3/6 


Miss Coburn has delved into many forgotten and _ half- 
forgotten collections of folk-lore, has selected some of the 
lesser-known tales and has abridged and re-told them. Being 
so far removed from their original sources they are threadbare 
versions but are told in a simple and direct though rather 
uninspired style. They lack the vitality of folk tales in their 
original language. They are representative of every Continent. 


ENGLEFIELD, C. Connie the Cow. Illus. by the 
author. 41 pp. 7X5. Murray . , 2/- 


A slight story of a cow who wanted a hat and her mis- 
adventures while finding one. Not up to the standard of this 
author-artist’s work as a story teller but made attractive by the 
black and white drawings. 


Lortinc, L. Squawky and Bawky. Illus. by W. 
Peirce. 16 pp. 129%. Boards. Scribners . 4/6 


A slight story, by the daughter of Hugh Lofting, of two 
little penguins. The wash drawings have a freedom of style 
and a simplicity that are very effective, and they strike an unusual 
note in children’s book illustration. 


FarjJEON, E. Grannie Gray. Illus. 148 pp. 84x 54. 
Dent . , ; . . ; : ‘ 3/6 


Miss Farjeon’s long-awaited new book of plays and singing- 
games will more than fulfil the expectations of her admirers. 

The four singing-games have all the magic which lovers of 
Bertha, Gentle Lady and Gypsy, Raggetty Loon will hope to find 
while, in addition, there is more humour in these than in the 
earlier games, and perhaps a closer sympathy with the minds 
of the young children for whom they are designed. 

Of the four short plays, one is roaring farce, the others are 
comic fantasies. Though apparently simple, they all need skilful 
production if justice is to be done to their inherent rhythm. 

The long play, “ Snow-White,” is a combination of narrative 
and action. Here at last is the perfect dramatisation of the 
original story. 

The live decorations by Joan Jefferson Farjeon are delight- 
fully in tune with the spirit of the plays. 


ROSALIND VALLANCE. 
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Fracx, M. Wélliam and his Kitten. Wlus. | the 
author. 32 pp. 9$x8. Oblong boards. Lane 3/6 
—— Willy Nilly. Illus. by the author. 32 pp. 
10X74. Boards. Lane. ‘ 3/6 


Marjorie Flack has never equalled we — of her Angus 
books either in text or in illustration. Her more recent volumes, 
though the stories all have merit, all have a crudity in their 
colouring. This complaint can be made of William and his 
kitten, which is a well conceived and neatly told tale of a little 
boy who found a stray kitten. I confess to liking Willy Nilly 
a great deal more. It is the story of a penguin “ who wanted to be 
different.” The colouring is much better with a bright blue 
predominating, well in keeping with the icy background of the 
story. It is likely to be successful. 


FyLeMANn, R. Wath Pipe and Drum. Illus. 88 pp. 
74x54. Blackwell . : ‘ ; . 2/6 


An anthology of poems for younger readers. The contents 
range from Shakespeare to the present day. Pleasantly illustrated. 


Gorpon, H. Paradoc to the rescue. Illus. by 


Katharine Tozer. 207 pp. 8x5}. Mutray . 6/- 


Readers of the author’s The Lost Princess will again meet 
Paradoc the Gnome in further adventures in the present volume. 
Ten-years-old Tangles (Sunday-name: Cynthia Jane) is ill in 
bed and in need of entertainment. Paradoc, Comforter to the 
Indisposed by Appointment to His Majesty the King of the 
Gnomes, comes to tell her stories. 

Eight in number, these are tales of fairies, gnomes, witches 
and giants, but with a decidedly ultra-modern flavour that 
dispels all gossamer and moonshine. Aeroplanes, wireless, 
bombs, searchlights—even milk-bars and greyhound racing have 
their counterparts. Children of 7-10 will find these stories of 
absorbing interest, full of action—and in a few cases not to be 
read at bedtime by the too sensitive child. 

It is an attractively produced book, further enhanced by the 
many full-page illustrations. 


HoGan, I. Kangaroo Twins. Illus. by the author. 
49 pp. 8x6. Boards. Dent. 2/6 


Inez Hogan continues her series of basi for very young 
readers. The drawings are sim _ and effective, but the text is of 
little consequence, and one feels that Miss Hogan has not 
added to her reputation with this volume. 
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Lockey, R. M. Early Morning Island ; or.a dish of 
sprats. Illus. 125 pp. 8x54. Harrap . . 5/- 


The everyday adventures of a little girl on an island off the 
south coast of Wales. The author writes her experiences 
unaffectedly and in a pleasant direct style and the book is illus- 
trated with photographs of the island itself. Some of the animal 
and bird pictures are very lovely. 


MACHETANZ, F. Panuwck; Eskimo sled dog. Illus. 
by the author. 95 pp. 8463. Scribners . 5/- 


This is a book for boys of about ten, and will give them a 
good idea of Eskimo life in Alaska, the immense value of a 
good sled dog, and some idea of his training. There is sufficient 
excitement to suit a boy’s taste, and this excitement is not over- 
drawn. The illustrations are excellent, particularly the black and 
whites. The coloured pages, though they will add to the interest 
of the young reader, are not so good. 


Pracu, L. pu G. Plays of the Family Goodman, 
1485-1666. Illus. 104 pp. 74x 5. Pitman 1/8 
1720-1914. Illus. too pp. 745. Pitman 1/8 


Mr. Peach bases his new series of historical plays upon 
the fortunes of successive generations of the Goodman family, 
for the most part worthy English merchants with a spicy 
sprinkling of fire-brands and runaways. The great events of 
English history are skilfully used to provide motive and back- 
ground ; the author, of course, is dramatist enough to keep them 
in their places. 

The Goodman family and their antagonists have reality and 
life, and so has the house in which so many exciting dramas take 
place. 

The plays in Book One are the more junior in appeal and 
could be tackled by the middle school. Book Two is definitely 
for seniors. The live illustrations by Evelyn Simpson give very 
clear suggestions for costume. 


ROSALIND VALLANCE. 


Pease, H. Captain Binnacle. Illus. 176 pp. 84 x6. 
Harrap ‘ . : , , 4/6 
One feels that this book i is a ties by the author from 
the writing of the full-blooded adventure stories for older boys 
which he has hitherto given us. It is thorough-going make- 
believe with pirates, savages, and so on, the action taking place 
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‘Four New 
Books for Children 


ROBIN HOOD TO THE RESCUE 
by Agnes Blundell Illustrated 3/6 


The adventures of a boy and girl, who fall into the hands of 
slavers and after many adventures are rescued by Robin Hood 
and his band of outlaws, make stirring reading which will 
delight any boy or girl. 





THE DESERT PEACEMAKER 
by Douglas Duff Illustrated 3 /6 


The author’s expert knowledge of-Palestine is well shown 
in this second exciting story, complete in itself, of the Robin 
Hood of the East. 

* 


DRUMS OF THE SEA 
THE LIFE STORY OF CAPTAIN COOK 
by Edith Howes Illustrated 3/6 


An account of the boyhood and explorations of this sailor 
of sailors makes as exciting a tale as will be found in any 
adventure story. 

* 


BEE-WING & OTHER STORIES 
by Madge Polkinghorne Illustrated 2/6 


There is something to suit all tastes in this book, tales about 
fairies and Santa Claus, wooden soldiers and Noah’s Ark, 
and even a motor car. 

* 


NEW REWARD BOOKS 


Illustrated 


When the Vikings Came 
by S. Walker 
Poisoned Arrow 
by Sir George Dunbar 
The Secret of Dead 
Man’s Cove 
by R. J. McGregor 
A Prince’s Progress 
by Cubitt Lucey 
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43 Newgate St., W.I 129 Victoria St., S.W.1 


and at Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham 
Glasgow 


1/6 


The Muddleheaded 
Postman and Other 
Stories by Garry Hogg 
Juan and Juanita 

by Frances Baylor 
They Met Robin Hood 

by Agnes Blundell 
Educating Joanna 

by Ruth Goldring 
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on an old rotting steamboat lying high and. dry on a mud-flat. 
It reads convincingly, but I am not sure whether young people 
will find such a reproduction of their own make-believe so 
enjoyable as their parents will. 


POLKINGHORNE, M. L. Bee-wing and other stories. 
Illus. 111 pp. 745. Burns Oates. ‘ 2/6 


Eighteen in number, these three-minute bedtime tales are 
ideal for the 5 to 8-year olds. They are invariably happy stories, 
excluding all frightening “ bogies,” animals or deeds; a few 
have a “Sunday flavour.” In every detail the range of the 
child’s world is never over-reached. The author enters with the 
reader into the land of realities—of fairies and sunbeams, of the 
personalities of things, of the commonwealth of nature. 


ScaLes, C. Nugger Nonsense. Illus. by Moubray 
Leigh. 166 pp. 9x52. Witherby i ; 6/- 

Nugger Nonsense has neither the outstanding merits nor 
demerits of its predecessor, Gay Company. Miss Scales rounds 
her stories off better than before and her dialogue is lively, 
direct and amusing. Nowhere is there that rather forced invention 
that sometimes tantalised us in the earlier book. On the other 
hand, the fertility of the author’s imagination is as yet far from 
being a match for the apt and witty conversational exchanges 
in which she excels. We meet again the delightful Mr. Nugger, 
his family and friends, and they give us many amusing moments, 
but nothing so spontaneously funny as one or two incidents in 
Gay Company. 

If only Miss Scales could combine her gift for colourful 
writing with a fund of imaginative plots I believe she would 
give us something really first rate. Nugger Nonsense will 
probably gain by being read aloud, and I think in any case it will 
be popular with young people,for whom its markedly humorous 
if scattered inspirations will counterbalance deficiencies in plot. 


A word must be said for the delightful illustrations by 
Miss Moubray, which help the story along very well. 


Waker, M. K. Merry Meet. Illus. by M. Buller. 
48 pp. 1038}. Heinemann. é : 4/6 
Merry Meet is the name of an imaginary village in which 
every inhabitant is a “ character,” and Miss Walker, in a series 
of sprightly and amusing verses, presents them individually, 


and ultimately en masse at the culminating event of the year— 
the village fair. 
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WHEELER, O., and DeucuEr, S. Mozart the Wonder 


Boy. Illus. by M. Greenwalt. 91 pp. 94 73. 
Faber ‘ . ° . ; ‘ : 
—— Bach, the boy from Thuringia. Illus. by M. 
Greenwalt. 126 pp. 9$%74. Faber. : 6/- 
Joseph Haydn, the merry little peasant. Illus. by 
M. Greenwalt. 120 pp. 9474. Faber ; 6/- 


The attempt to write a child’s life of a world-famous figure 
often results in a froth of words striving to amplify a few 
exiguous facts to the dimensions of a proper book. The three 
volumes mentioned above not only present the salient facts 
of the composers’ lives, but succeed also in bringing out the 
essentials of their personalities against a background of the 
times in which they lived. 

All three volumes introduce simple passages from the masters’ 
compositions, and are well illustrated with strong black and 
white pictures. The books are intended for children about ten, 
and they stand out as an entirely new approach to musical 
biography for children of that age. 


Illustration by Katherine Tozer for Paradoc to the Rescue (Murray). 
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FOR READERS FROM 10 TO 14 


ATKINSON, M. E. Smugglers’ Gap. Illus. ~~ Harold 
_ Jones. 307 pp. 8x5}. Lane . 7/6 


The first sentence of this book prepares the young reader 
for something a little unusual and the development of the story 
does not disappoint. With practically no money and a real 
mystery to unravel the camping detectives are forced to use all 
their intelligence and ingenuity. Each chapter has its separate 
thrill and when everywhere the young sleuths are baffled, the 
tide of interest mounts rapidly. Credulity is not strained for 
the young people consider first all possible natural explanations, 
including the right one, and try to put them all to the proof 
before they really give rein to their fancies. 


The natural background—scattered cottages, scanty com- 
munications, high granite walls, unrestrained and tangled 
vegetation, strange boats, locked rooms, ghostly visitors— 
heightens the sense of mystery. Above all, the mysterious adult 
figures with their infrequent appearances and their unaccountable 
movements provide a no less suspicious human background. 


Smugglers’ Gap is an usually good book of its kind, and 
I am sure that very few readers between nine and twelve years 
will put it down unfinished. 


BaRNE, K. Family Footlights. Ulus. ir Ruth Gervis. 
244 pp. 8x5}. Dent , 6/- 


Kitty Barne delighted many of us last year with her She 
Shall Have Music. This, her new book, is very much in the same 
excellent tradition. There is again a pleasant family of children, 
each member nicely differentiated, an aunt in the country, a 
cheerful and entertaining ““ woman,” a hypothetical genius and a 
Christmas holiday enlivened with some amateur theatricals, 
very well carried out and described in detail through all the 
stages of preparation so that a great deal of valuable information 
can be imparted to the reader. 


The author has an easy style and a happy knack for natural- 
sounding conversation. She creates with a sure touch that warm 
family atmosphere which girls of 10-12 like to read about. 

This book may have a place in any collection of books 
in the reception areas, for the reader can learn much from its 
quiet hints and a mt got up by groups of children should keep 
them out of mischief as well as giving them real pleasure. 

Ruth Gervis’s illustrations are as attractive as ever. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 





























A. & C. BLACK 


THE YOUNG ENTRY 
Fox-Hunting, Otter-Hunting and Beagling for Beginners. 
K. F. BARKER. Forty illustrations by the author. 7s. 6d. net 


KHYBERIE IN BURMA 
C. M. ENRIQUEZ. Twenty-two illustrations by K. F. Barker. 5s. net 


SHELTIE: A SHETLAND PONY 
ALLEN W. SEABY. Thirty-five illustrations by the author. 5s. net 


GIPSY’S WAY ; 
D. GLYN-FOREST. Illustrated by C. G. Trew. 5s. net 








A HOUSE IN THE WOODS 
PHYLLIS KELWAY. Forty-four pages of illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 3s. 6d. net 


TWENTY FOLK AND FAIRY TALES 
From English and Foreign Sources. With 8 colour plates. 3s. 6d. net 


DO YOU KNOW ? 
EDWARD SHANKS’ QUESTION BOOK. 3s. 6d. net 


Epics of the Twentieth Century. 
POLAR EXPLORATION 
ANDREW CROFT. With 8 photos and 8 maps. 7s. 6d. net 


Epics of the Twentieth Century : 
GREAT FLIGHTS 
E. COLSTON SHEPHERD. With 16 plates. 7s. 6d. net 


BIBLE PICTURES 
Twenty-four large colour plates by J. H. HARTLEY. With stories 
in simple language by HILDA PLUMMER. 3s. 6d. net 


2s. 6d. Boys’ Library. 
TABLES TURNED 
M. D. GIBSON. 


2s. 6d. Girls’ Library. 
CLIMBING HIGHER: An Iceland Adventure 
ELIZABETH YATES. 


ONE’S A PAIR 
JOAN HERBERT. 


SALLY OF THE CIRCUS 
FRANCES CARPENTER. 


Told to the Bairns Series. 
Four new titles, each with four-colour plates. Is. 6d. net each. 


ROBIN HOOD GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
HANS ANDERSEN FAVOURITE FAIRY TALES 
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BurGess, T. W. While the Story Log Burns. Illus. by 
L. Palmer. 195 pp. :83x6$. Lane. . 6/- 


The value of all Mr. Burgess’ books about animals is in the 
fact that they form an introduction to wild life for children 
who might otherwise never be interested. The really interested 
reader can then be led to such more substantial and better written 
books as those by Ernest Thompson Seton. They all consist of a 
small amount of nature lore served up in a good deal of fiction. 
The present volume, which follows up Tales from the Storyteller’s 
House, is a collection of nature stories told round a log fire. There 
is far more fiction than fact ; a good deal of colloquial American 
language in the dialogue. It will be read by children who have 
grown out of the same author’s Bedtime Story Books. The 
eight coloured plates by Lemuel Palmer are excellent. 


ButrENsHAW, D. Patrick. Illus. by R. Sheppard. 
278 pp. 8}6. Macmillan. ‘ : /- 


It is difficult to think of this as a book for children, though 
parts of it will certainly be enjoyed by boys. Much more of it will 
irritate or mystify them by turns. It is interesting in theme, and 
in its working out; it is very well written; but as I see it the 
appeal will be mainly for adults who are likely to read it more in 
curiosity than for any other reason. 


Patrick, cast away on a small island as a baby, is brought 
up by the animals and birds; learns their language; lives 
unclothed ; swims with a seal; climbs the cliffs with a goat, and 
so on. Later he is taken away from the island and lives with an 
uncle (an unusually stupid person), and later goes to a boarding 
school, where he naturally excels at games. At last he escapes 
from a ship which is sailing close to his island and returns to his 
old friends and his old way of life—and dies of pneumonia. 


The book is an allegory presumably intended to pvint ovt 
the foolishness and unreasonableness of some parts of man’s 
mode of life, but it is difficult to see any real value in it. 


CumMInG, P. Ben; the Story of a Carthorse. Ulus. by 
Harold Burdekin. 95 pp. 9x63. Dent. ‘ 5/- 


Ben is a London brewer’s dray-horse who goes lame and is 
sold to a farmer. The story, itself well written, is really a com- 
mentary for Mr. Burdekin’s excellent photographs of the horse 
in his various activities about the farm. The book is an enjoyable 
one. It gives a useful picture of farm life, and is a good example 
of the right use of photography as a medium for illustration of 
books of an informative type for young readers. 
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THE SELLING 
OF 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS 





| 
| 


T= selling of books for children has for many years 

been a field in which we have been particularly 
interested, and we have -aimed at stimulating a wider 
interest in those books that have some claim to be 





considered of permanent value because they contribute 
something or other that has an appeal to the intelligence 
and bear critical examination from the literary stand- 
point, and from the standpoint of good characterisation, 
imagination, probability or beauty. 


Every such book that is published is taken into stock 
in our showroom, and is read by some member of 
our staff who is particularly concerned with this branch 
of our work. Our catalogues have made bookselling 
history and are in constant reference in many libraries. 


Let us help you in your problems of book selection 
for your junior stock. 


C. COMBRIDGE LIMITED 
9 BULL RING BIRMINGHAM 5 
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Illustration by Steven Spurrier for Tumbledown Dick (Faber). 


Davis, L. Hobby Horse Hill. Illus. by Paul Brown. 
273 pp. 8x54. Heinemann. : , 


6/- 


Books about riding seldom attract me because so often the 
author seems to have decided merely “to write about riding ” 
and so rarely achieves a real life story. Also for some reason I 
have never been able to fathom such books appear in the 
main to be illustrated with very painstaking but frequently 
ineffectual pencil drawings. Hobby Horse Hill is different both as 
to text and illustrations. For the Wades horses and everything 
to do with them provide an absorbing hobby and the horses 
they possess are such very ordinary beasts that many country 
children might after reading the story not only feel an urge 
towards but also a possibility of riding similar animals. 





HEINEMANN Autumn, 1939 


1939 Winner of the Newbery Medal 


THIMBLE SUMMER (7-11 years) 


by Elizabeth Enright. The adventures of Garnet Linden and her friends on 
their Wisconsin farm. 


** It seems to me that the Newbery Medal truly went to the most distinguished children’s book."’ 
—Publishers’ Weekly. ; 


Iustrated in colour. 6s. net. 

HOBBY HORSE HILL (9-14 years) 

by Lavinia Davis. A Dartmoor setting, plenty of stable-work, gymkhanas, 
horse-shows and hunting make a first-class riding story. Fully illustrated. 6s. net. 
HOLIDAY LUCK (9-14 years) 

by Lorna Lewis. What did the young Marriotts do in the end with their Easter 


holidays? An enthralling story of the resourcefulness of a delightful family. 
IIlustrated by Ruth Gervis. 6s. net. 


THE KEEPERS OF ELEPHANT VALLEY (9-14 years) 

by Reginald Campbell. 

Reginald Campbell’s Teak Wallah and Poo Lorn of the Elephants were 
Junior Book Club choices. Illustrated by Jack Matthew. 6s. net. 


SALUTE TO FORTUNE ((1-15 years) 


by Anthony Shirley. By sword and dagger Philip Heydon defeated his enemies. 
Witchcraft trials, battles with the Spaniard, life at Whitehall, plot and counter- 
plot make a magnificent story of Elizabethan adventure. Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 


ESMERALDA ! AHOY ! (9-14 years) 
by Elisabeth Fairholme and Pamela Powell. ‘‘ To the Nore !”’ cried the 








Lorrimer children—and sailed there down London river, incidentally assisting. 
at the capture of two I.R.A. men. 
“A jolly practical story . . . well told and goes with a swing.’’—The Bookseller 


Fully illustrated. 5s. 
CHUCKWAGGON (1-15 years) 
by Marjorie Sankey. An exciting mystery story concerned with the famous 
Chuckwaggon race at the great Calgary Stampede. Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 


THE SPLENDID JOURNEY (9-14 years) 
by Honoré Willsie Morrow. A stirring pioneer tale of thirteen-year-old John 
Sager’s trail of 1,000 miles to Oregon. Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 


THE RADIUM WOMAN (9-15 years) 
by Eleanor Doorly. A vivid life of Marie Curie from the book by her daughter. 


To read The Radium Woman is to understand the spirit of Poland. Illustrated by 
Robert Gibbings. 4s. 6d. net. 


. THE BIG GOOSE AND THE LITTLE WHITE 

DUCK (4-7 years) 

by Meindert DeJong. A delightful animal story telling how the big goose 
became the proud guardian of the farm. Fully illustrated in colour. 5s. net. 


MERRY MEET (4-8 years) 


by Mary KellyWalker. Merry Meet is a lively village where all manner of 
adventures occur. Fully illustrated in colour. 4s. 6d. net. 


ADOLPHUS (4-8 years) 


by Lois Castellain. Have you seen Heinemann’s Carthorse, Adolphus ? 
e is . you want ten minutes’ laughter | recommend Adolphus . . . .""—Eleanor Graham fn the 
inday mes. 
“A glorious picture-book to chase away the blues.’’—Daily Mirror. 


2s. 6d. net. 
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The London-bred Terry who has learnt to ride in a riding 
school and regards the correct kit as of as much importance as the 
horse she rides is at first nonplussed by the different attitude 
of her cousins. But she soon falls into line and becomes as 
enthusiastic as the others. This is a healthy, everyday and 
unpretentious story likely to appeal to most girls and some 
boys. The illustrations are by Paul Brown, who, as author and 
illustrator, of Crazy Quilt, is very well-known. 


Doorty, E. The Radium Woman, a Life of Madame 
Curie for the Young. Illus. by Robert oo 
184 pp. 8x5}. Heinemann. ‘ . 5/- 

It is wonderful that this book comes now, at the moment 
when Poland has lost almost everything. For Madame Curie— 
Marya Sklodovska—was a Pole, born, in _ own words, “ in 
servitude and chained in our cradles,” , under the heavy 
yoke of a tyrannical Russia, but she lived hep see and rejoice over 
the resurrection of her country. 

The picture of that young Polish rebel who was to become 
the great Madame Curie is alive and sparkling with youth and 
high spirits, tinctured with the clear mind and good brain which 
was to make her famous. She was gay and lively, ripe for any 
fun, yet alive to the heavy responsibility of avoiding the retribu- 
tion of the tyrant. She loved dancing, sleigh rides through 
the snow and dressing up, was unselfish enough in her affections 
to put aside her own chances to help a promising older sister 
to go to the university. One sees the metamorphosis when all 
these lively qualities of mind and body are directed to scientific 
research, with no warping of her generous nature, ro cramping of 
affection. 

As a girl she had lived freely and fully—for Poland, for her 
beloved family, for greater knowledge. So, after she was married 
and had had her first baby, she returned to museum and lab. 
with no regrets beckoning her backwards, no conflict of mind to 
waste her energies, working with an absorption which was 
complete and effortless. She was tremendously alive in every 
cell of her body, and in spite of the great and valuable work 
which she had to do, never excused herself from the more 
mundane tasks which beset a woman who is a wife and mother. 

The picture comes through Miss Doorly’s story 
magnificently, and looking back to the original of Eve Curie’s 
biography, I see how excellently the young edition has been 
handled so that every detail and impression has been saved and 
used in it. 

It is an inspiring, stimulating book to put into the hands 
of any girl of eleven and over, even perhaps younger—and if 
boys don’t read it, too, that will be a pity, but we know they have 
their prejudices. I do warmly recommend it, and am glad to 
observe that Miss Doorly directs her readers on to the full life 
of Madame Curie. ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


























Joey Goes 
to Sea 
by 
ALAN VILLIERS 


Joey was a ginger cat 
who really went to 
sea with the author, 
captain of the full- 
rigged sailing ship Joseph 
Conrad, and who did 
catch flying fish and get 
into trouble generally 
like the cat in this book. 
(Age 6-9.) 

Illustrated by Victor J. 
Dowling. 5s. 











Panuck, Eskimo Sled Dog 
by FREDERICK MACHETANZ 


Panuck was a puppy belonging to Andy, an Eskimo boy in an 
Alaskan village. Panuck did not perform any of the traditional feats 
of story book sled dogs, but he did bring his master safely home in a 
blizzard. (Age 6-10.) Iilustrated in colour and black, and white. 5s. 


Mr. Pearly of Pepperpot Lane 
by ELEANOR THOMAS 


A delightfully funny story of a coster and his donkey (who had a 
habit of sitting down in the middle of the road and refusing to move) 
and of Robin who became friends with them. (Age 6-10.) 

Illustrated in colour and black and white. 48. 


Happily Ever After 
Fairy Tales selected by ALICE DALGLEISH 


The seven fairy tales in this charming book have been specially 
re-translated so that they read more smoothly and pleasantly. (Age 
5-8.) Illustrated in colour. 58. 


Give Me a River 
by ELIZABETH PALMER 


A delightful story of pioneer life ; of lumberjacks and of the adven- 
tures of Margy and her friends on the Saint Croix River. (Age 7-11.) 
Illustrated in colour and black, and white. 6s. 


SCRIBNERS, 23 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.1 
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Exuiotr, G. The Long Grass Whispers. Tlus. by 
Sheila Hawkins. 132 pp. 107}. Routledge 7/6 


These are stories from Central Africa, handed down by 
word of mouth from time immemorial. They are simple, with the 
lucidity of the genuine folktale, its humour and its underlying 
philosophy. 

They are about the animals of Africa as they gather at the 
water holes or lope through the long grass. They tell of Kalulu 
the rabbit, Kamba the tortoise, of the dog, the goat, the warthog, 
the honeyguide, the jackal, hyena and antelope and many others. 


Geraldine Elliott heard them from the lips of a native of the 
N’goni tribe and she has caught admirably the atmosphere 
and the authentic shape of the stories. They are fresh and almost 
entirely new to the general public. They are good to read aloud 
or to tell as well as to chuckle over individually, and the clever 
illustrations in line and wash by Sheila Hawkins are well matched 
with the text and provoke laughter on their own account 
deliciously and insistently. 


It is certainly a book to be remembered, and teachers in 
their curious new circumstaces may find real inspiration within 
its pages. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


GriFFitHs, M. W. The House on the Fjord. Illus. 
256 pp. 8$x6. Warne . . . 6/- 


A school story for girls less trivial and artificial than most 
of its kind. The scenes are naturally described, particularly those 
at sea and in Norway. The heroic theme is a little exaggerated 
(nowhere, it seems, are there such opportunities for saving 
lives as in girls’ school stories), but the school and its inmates 
are not difficult to believe in, and the dialogue is not too 
*“ schoolgirlish.” 


Hopces, C. W. Columbus Sails. Illus. by the 
author. 199 pp. 926. Bell ; Ps 7/6 


This is an ambitious production all through, but the care 
lavished on it is fully justified for the epic story of Christopher 
Columbus’s expedition to the unknown Western Seas to discover 
the gold of the Indies for Spain is most effectively presented. 
The style is smooth and easy, tempting the reader on, defying him 
to skip a line. The scene is set quietly, with a sure hand. There 
is nice detail work and good broad effects. Above all, there is a 
genuine thrill in the sense of daring enterprise and, on the 
Admiral’s part, absolute faith in the goal. Against these things, 











Country Life’s Children’s Books 


New 5/- Illustrated Readers 


RACHEL OF ROMNEY FLAME 
PRIMROSE CUMMING MARY MASON 
A Farming Tale Dog and Children Tale. 


SILENT FLIGHT PAT AND HER POLO 
ANN EDMONDS PONY 
A Gliding Story SHIRLEY FAULKNER HORNE 


Tal 
CLEAR ROUND A Tale of a Charm 
JILL FARMILOE THE CHESTNUT PONY 


Four years in the Show-ring _PAMELA PHILLIPS 


New 3/6 Illustrated Readers 


MOORLAND MOUSIE PETER & Co. 
“GOLDEN GORSE”’ C. E. HEANLEY 


OLDER MOUSIE STORIES OF THE SADDLE 
“GOLDEN GORSE”’ Cc. R. ACTON 


GRIG THE GREYHOUND RAJAH THE ELEPHANT 
MARK FLINT M. E. BUCKINGHAM 


New Picture Books for the Nursery 


SHIPS—HOW THEY HOW THEY FLY 
SAIL JAMES GARDNER (3/6) 
JAMES HOLLAND (3/6) THE FOOTBALL’S 


ORLANDO—A TRIP REVOLT 
ABROAD LEWITT AND HIM (5/-) 


KATHLEEN HALE (6/-) BLAZE AND THE 


ANIMAL FAMILIES oo 


| C. W. ANDERSON (3/6) 
- ARNRID JOHN 
a oe CAPTAIN 


MULBERRY STREET SLAUGHTERBOARD 
DR. SEUSS (3/6) MERVYN PEAKE (5/-) 
(We shall be pleased to send particulars of these and other books on request) 








Books for Children in the Country 


Published by : 
COUNTRY LIFE LTD., 2/10, TAVISTOCK STREET, W.C.2 
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the ignorance and superstition of the seamen and their fears 
provoke the reader to thought and argument. 

The story is told in turn by various members of the 
expedition and their individual reactions colour the tale. 

Girls as well as boys will read it with pleasure and apprecia- 
tion, especially between the ages of 11-14. The book is clearly 
printed and lavishly illustrated, with many double-page spreads 
as well as numerous effective pictures inserted in the text. The 
price is certainly high, but the money will be well spent. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Howes, E. Drums of the Sea: the Story of Captain 
Cook. Illus. 146 pp. 745. Burns Oates . 3/6 


An interesting, well-told biography, it is perhaps just a 
little too prosaic and lacking in dramatic form to hold the 
interest of the 8-11-year-olds for whom it is written. The con- 
scientious descriptions of the vegetation, etc., of the discovered 
lands rather smack of the text-book. 

Nevertheless, the keen reader who, like James Cook, 
dreams of the “ drums of the sea,” will catch the spirit of “ the 
wind in the sail, the far horizon, and the boom of the 
thundering waves.” The absence of a map and the somewhat 
unattractive illustrations suggest that a better edition might 
have been justified. 


Oman, C. | Alfred, King of the English. Mllus. by 
FE. B. Aden. 246 pp. 8x54. Dent. , 6/- 


This is a historical story covering a period often neglected. 
The only fictitious character in the book is Denewulf, keeper of 
the royal dogs, through whose eyes we see King Alfred from his 
early childhood to middle age. This is the King Alfred of 
history, even to the burning of the cakes, but it is also the picture 
of a warm-hearted man, whose mental alertness made him 
especially receptive to new ideas at a time when education was 
practically non-existent. 

The plot moves a little slowly at times, but it contains 
sufficient incident to hold the attention of the boys and girls 
to whom a historical story appeals. The background is rich in 
detail of the kind which makes a story of other days convincing. 


RoGers, E. On Wings and Skis. Ullus. 256 pp. 
84x6. Warne . ; : i 


This is a story for girls about flying adventures in Canada, 
' where Janet and Lou, the two heroines, begin an airway service, 
which is originally intended to transport gold for Lou’s father, 
but is later developed into a regular passenger and ambulance 


6/- 





A BOOK CHILDREN WILL LOVE 


LOCOMOTIVE 


Drawings by Lewitt and Him Rhymes by Julian Tuwim 


This cheerful picture-book from Poland is no ordinary ‘ Juvenile.’ 
It is simply a book which the children will love—and one which 
they, better than any grown-up, will understand. It contains three 
gay and musical poems from the Polish of Julian Tuwim, and 
forty-four illustrations in line and the fullest of full colour, by 
two Polish artists of quite exceptional talent—Lewitt and Him. 


Drawings in 8 colour offset. Oblong Crown 4to 7s. 6d. 








THE FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH BY POLAND’S 
MOST POPULAR CHILDREN’S WRITER 


BIG BUSINESS BILLY 


By Janusz Korczak Translated by Cyrus Brooks 


This is the first modern children’s book to present as hero a 
budding man of business. Janusz Korczak, who is an eminent 
Polish authority on child psychology as well as a charming and 
gifted writer, presents it with subtle and profound understanding, 
humour and warmth of heart. It will not only be a favourite 
with any child between six and twelve, but a joyous revelation 
of the child-mind to any parent. 


Illustrated by Edward Manteuffel. Large Crown 6s. 


MINERVA PUBLISHING CO, LTD. 


56 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 


Books issued by the Minerva Publishing Co., Ltd., are distributed by 
FABER & FABER LTD., to whom all orders should be addressed. 
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service. It is a pity that the two heroines are rather wooden 
figures, although their flying and their adventures are well 
described. The other characters are much more real, and as a 
whole the story is not too improbable. 


SetH-SmitH, D. More Adventures with the Zoo-man. 
Illus. 192 pp. 745. Pitman . , 3/6 


Mr. Seth-Smith starts at a premium because he is very well- 
known and popular as a broadcaster, so that this book is sure 
of a good reception among young readers. It consists of some of 
the author’s broadcast talks, elaborated, but still written in an 
informal manner. The chapters are rather sketchy descriptions 
of the habits of some of the zoo animals and the book does not 
contain much that has not already been dealt with many times 
before. 


CHESTERMAN, H. Drums Across the Water. Illus. 
252 pp. 836. Warne , , . . 6/- 


This is a historical story dealing with the rebellion against 
Henry the Seventh of which Lambert Simnel was the central 
figure. It is a well-told tale, showing the pretender as the puppet 
used by the Yorkists from the time he was a poor lad in Oxford, 
taken in hand and tutored by the priest Sir Richard Simon, until 
the collapse of the rebellion in the battle before Newark. There 
is excitement, the characters are reasonably well drawn, and the 
interest of the book is lively enough. 


SprinG, H. Jumbledown Dick. Ullus. by Steven 
Spurrier. 294 pp. 845}. Faber ‘ ' 6/- 


** All People and.no Plot,” says the author on the title-page— 
and he has certainly mustered a strange and diverting collection 
of characters. First, there is Uncle Henry, brooding pacifically 
over his pet shop, deploring equally, draughts and excitements, 
striving to preserve that even atmosphere in which, he maintains, 
all living things, whether goldfish, dogs, cats or marmosets 
flourish best: the type of man who can hardly bear to sell his 
wares for fear they suffer from the customer’s ignorance or 
neglect. Then Alf. Eckersley, in his sheepskin coat, loosely- 
wound puttees, belt of Army badges with his cheerful parrot 
cry of “‘ Gangway there, gangway for a Naval Officer! ” Oswald 
Tubbs, conjuror, and the Lady Mayoress, too human and 
lively a person to be content to play the part of a mere figurehead. 

Of any of them, of all, the reader would gladly hear much, 
much more. They have that more-than-life-size quality which 
claims the reader’s indulgence for extravagance or excess and keeps 
him (and especially her) lightly and deliciously amused. 
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Young Chemists 


AND GREAT DISCOVERIES 
Pror. JAMES KENDALL 

The book of last year’s Royal Institu- 
tion Christmas Lectures by the author 
of At Home Among the Atoms. He has 
had the exciting and fascinating idea 
of showing how some of the most 
important discoveries in chemistry have 
been made by young men and women 
in their ’teens and twenties, often with 
home-made apparatus and in opposition 
to accepted ideas. 

Illustrated. 75. 6d. nei. (Age 12 up). 


Columbus Sails 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
C. WALTER HODGES 
This magnificent book will certainly 
be the season’s book for boys. The 
artist has re-told in robust and virile 
narrative a story that has always gripped 
the imagination of boys and girls alike. 
The strong black and white illustrations 
are altogether complementary to the 
stirring quality of the text. A k that 
will be a treasure for years to come. It 
is attractively bound and has a four- 
colour jacket. 
Profusely illustrated. 
(Age 12 up). 


Riding for All 
RP. S. SUMMERHAYS 

No one is better equipped to write a 
book explaining the elements of riding 
than the Editor of Riding. This is the 
ideal book for the novice who is guided 
by words he can understand through 
chapters he can read with enjoyment. 
“ Remarkable for its fine plates, seven- 
teen in number, which illustrate the 
points of the very practica] text on the 
art.” —Current Literature. 

Illustrated. 35. 6d. net. (Age 12 up). 


Badminton 
T. P. DICK 

The author, many times Captain of 
England, has a reputation for being 
a very “‘ heady ” player and undoubtedly 
he also has the ability to get his ideas 
on to paper. He has played in many 
internationals and won numerous 
championships, especially in the North. 
His book assumes no previous know- 
ledge and works up to moderately 
advanced play. 

Illustrated. 25. 6d. net. 


7s. Gd. net. 


(Age 12 up). 
BELL 6 PORTUGAL ST LONDON WC2 








INTERESTING’ 


VOLUMES 
for Young People 


THE CURIOSITIES OF 
SCIENCE 


By Jean Henri-Fabre. A fascinating 
nature book by a great French scientist. 
373 pages. Fully illustrated 3/6 


THE BOY WHO 
LOVED THE SEA 


STORY OF CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 
By Mary H. Wade. A fascinating 

life story of this famous navigator and 

explorer from childhood. 

248 pages. Four illustrations. 3/6 


THE WEALTH OF THE 


’ SEA 


By Donald K. Tressler. Whale 
hunting, pearl diving, deep sea fishing. the 
exploration of ocean beds for such mari- 
time treasures as jewels, perfume, sponges, 
oil and whalebone. 


340 pages. 48 photographs. 5/- 
ST. NICHOLAS BOOK 
OF SCIENCE 


By Floyd L. Darrow. Discoveries 
and inventions in =puaee, medical 
science, rubber, me , television and 
many other daily marvels. 

324 pages. 36 photographs. 3/6 


OLD MAN DAANTIE’S 
BEARD 


By Leonard Roggeveen. A merry 
story of a fat little Dutchman, ch: ingly 
illustrated for five to eight-year olds. 2/6 


THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOK OF RECENT 
PICTURES 


THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOK OF ANIMAL 
PICTURES 


By Lorinda M. Bryant. Interesting 
and informative descriptions, with full- 
page illustrations. Each, 3/6 


ST. NICHOLAS BOOKS 


Seven books of authentic true-to-life 
stories gathered from all parts of the 
world. 

AVIATION STORIES 
ABOUT ANIMALS 

TRAVEL STORIES 
ELEPHANT STORIES 
HUNTING STORIES 
RADIO STORIES 

CUR DOG FRIENDS 

All illustrated. Each, 2/6 


D. Appleton-Century Company 
34 Bedford Street London 
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It is not only in creating fine characters that Howard Spring 
excels. He has a knack, which I have observed in almost all his 
work, of vivid description which re-creates even a slight scene 
— illuminates it—and reflects it right into the mind of the 
reader. Such moments, for instance, as Dick’s waking to the first 
snow, the cold of early morning as he jogs along beneath the 
tarpaulin of a market cart, the cold brilliance of the flower and 
fruit market in those early mornings just before Christmas. 

There are lovely moments in this book and there are very 
funny ones. Those who can forget or overlook the lack of plot 
in the goodness of the rest, will remember some of them for 
long after the book is closed and laid down. But for the ordinary 
boy and, to a lesser extent, girl, it may prove something of a 
misfit, for Tumbledown Dick, after whom it has been named, 
a twelve-year-old boy, writing in the first person, never takes on 
the full dimensions of a recognisable human boy. 

A twelve-year-old boy is a difficult and cramping mouthpiece 
to have chosen for such a piece of work. Erring on the side of 
under-statement, Mr. Spring has preserved his effects at the 
expense of his character. Had he changed his medium and told 
his tale in the directly descriptive third person, I am sure he 
would have strengthened it and perhaps brought it to the 
perfection of a masterpiece. 

For my own part I should like to thank the author for this 
book, even while cavilling at what I cannot but regard as a 
blemish since the book is intended for children. 

A great deal of pleasure will be got out of it if those who are 
in charge of groups of children will try reading it aloud, and 
for this reason it is especially recommended to those who are 
working in reception areas where there are so many guest children 
to be entertained. 

A regular reading hour and some good books to make it 
popular is worth establishing as the darker days close in on us and 
Tumbledown Dick is a good bet for a very wide range of ages and 
types when read aloud. ELEANOR GRAHAM. 











sharp ears 
THE BABY WHALE 
By John Y. Beaty 

Illustrated in colour _§s. net 
The life of a baby whale who 
travels round the world. A 
book fascinating in itself, 
which gives children an oppor- 
tunity to learn about sea- 
animals, islands, the continents 
and the plants which grow 
on the bottom of the ocean. 


anew baker book 
THE PUPPY CALLED 
SPINACH 
38. 6d. net 
The ever-popular silhouettes 
which have brought joy to so 
many thousands of children. 
This new book is worthy of 
its predecessors in every way. 


enid blyton 


THE WISHING BEAN 
and other plays 
3s. 6d. net 
Six amusing plays, the kind that 
children love. 


rose fyleman 
PIPE AND DRUM 
2s. 6d. net 


Rose Fyleman has selected 
still more gems from _ the 
treasury of verse for children. 
One of the nicest books of its 
kind. Illustrated throughout. 


carter 
MAN THE WORLD OVER 


520 pages, 600 maps and 

pictures 8s. 6d. net 
A bird’s-eye view of the 
world. Essential facts, vividly 
described. 


Basil Blackwell 
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THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 
From 14 onwards 


Bortston, H. D. Swe Barton; Student Nurse. Illus. 
286 pp. 84x54. Lane ; ; , : 7/6 


This story of life as a hospital probationer is what is 
described in America, whence it comes to us, as a “ vocational ” 
book, which means that it is intended to appeal to those girls in 
their teens who are thinking of nursing as a career. The hospital 
of the book is American, but probably does not differ in essentials 
from its English prototype. The difficulties of a communal 
life, with its hard work, strict discipline and necessity for serious 
application, self-sacrifice and personal devotion are well indicated. 
The unswerving loyalty and guiding force of two of the older 
members of the staff cannot fail to impress girls who, at this 
malleable stage of life, are drawn towards a nursing career. But 
whilst the nobility of the calling is well brought out, it is neither 
over-emphasised nor sentimentalised ; indeed, the author, who 
writes with first-hand information, is at pains to debunk the 
sentimentality that surrounds the career in the minds of many 
young girls. A book well suited to the girl readers for whom it is 
intended. 


DoutrnwaiteE, L. C. The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. Illus. 281 pp. 5484. Blackie . . 10/6 


This is a straight history of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and it should be most strongly recommended. The book 
has all the thrill of an invented machine-made adventure yarn. 
But it obviously is much more than that; for here is the truth 
about a world-famous force. Boys will get a tremendous admira- 
tion for men who have developed a noble tradition of service 
in the public welfare often under extremely dangerous and 
trying conditions. The story of the attempts to control the 
anti-social drug and liquor traffic bring home to children the 

’ difficulties of building a national ideal in most adverse circum- 
stances. 


FarMILoE, J. Clear Round. Illus. 69 pp. 8} x 63. 
Country Life . : ‘ 


This is a book with a limited appeal particularly, I imagine, 
in public libraries. It will be read by those young people who 
would be outside the pale if by any mischance they happened 
to miss the horse jumping at Olympia. For it is concerned 
solely with the young author’s experiences as a ring competitor. 


$/~ 
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If you like that sort of thing, C/ear Round is the sort of thing 
you will like, as John Prioleau might have said, because it is 
excellent, unassuming and un-selfconscious. The photographic 
illustrations are of the ponies, often in action, that Miss Farmiloe 
has ridden at various shows. 


KENDALL, J. Young Chemists and Great Discoverers. 
(See page 25.) 


MarscuHoss, C. Great Engineers. (See page 24.) 


Maury, R. The Saga of the “Cimba.” Illus. 
254 pp. 9X 5%. Harrap. : ‘ . 8/6 

The more rapid the strides of progress become the more 
enviously do men look back upon the old ways, and this is 
perhaps more true of sailors than of other, lesser men. So every 
vear men go down to the sea in sailing ships, seeking adventure 
as their fathers found it, and the stories of their experiences have 
enriched our literature. 

The Saga of the “‘ Cimba”’ is the narrative of such an adventure, 
more thrilling than many by reason of the size of the craft in 
which the author and one companion ventured out into the 
oceans. The Cimba was of barely five tons, with an overall 
length of thirty-five feet, and yet in this little harbour schooner 
a voyage was made from Nova Scotia to Fiji, by way of Bermuda, 
Panama, the Galapagos, the Marquesas and Tahiti. Incredible 
adventures attended this voyage before the schooner piled 
itself up on the reefs at Fiji. The story is written vividly and 
moves quickly. 


SHEPHERD, W. Science Marches On. (See page 23.) 














_ BOOKBINDING IN WARTIME 


We beg to announce to our many clients that our Bindery 
will continue to operate as before—we have made elaborate 
arrangements to carry on, and to give Librarians the same 
workmanship as hitherto. Books at our bindery are 
particularly safe from War risks. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 


PORTWAY, BATH 

















